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obtained permission to drink some tea and smoke the cigars
that Feodor Mikhailovich had managed to conceal from the
prison superintendent.
Dostoevsky and his companions stayed in Tobolsk for ten
days. In this city there were several Decembrists, released
from the penitentiary but made to stay in exile in Siberia;
among them Frantsev and Fonvizin. Their wives belonged
to charitable societies which did everything they could to
ease the misery of the prisoners who were detained for a
short period in the municipal prison. When the revolution-
aries of 1825 learned of the arrival of others who like them-
selves had had faith in the "cause of freedom," and had fallen,
victim to a summary justice, they were deeply moved and
tried to encourage the new prisoners. Their wives brought
food and wine to the young men and asked the superintend-
ent to arrange a meeting with them in his house.
In A Writer's Diary, Dostoevsky wrote, "We saw those
great martyrs who had voluntarily followed their husbands
to Siberia. Innocent of any fault, they endured the same tor-
tures as their husbands for twenty-five years." The interview-
lasted an hour. Before leaving the wives of the Decembrists
gave the convicts their blessings and handed to each of them
a copy of the Gospel, the only book allowed in the penal
colony. Dostoevsky kept this souvenir for the rest of his life.
When the visitors had departed, he examined the volume in
his hands. Its binding was split and inside it there were ten
rubles in assignats.
On January 16, Dostoevsky and Durov left Tobolsk for
Omsk. "Treat them without favor," the governor of West-
ern Siberia wrote in his accompanying order. Seven versts
from Tobolsk the sleigh stopped in an open field. Madame